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To the political thought of Plato the author devotes three chapters, 
to that of Aristotle seven. The comparisons between the two philosophers 
will impress some readers as not always well chosen. Plato is considered- 
above all a practical reformer, his writings were intended as projects for 
actual social reform. Aristotle was a speculative genius, a theorist inter- 
ested rather in the co-ordination of all human knowledge than in the people 
around him. And again, "Aristotle wrote the 'Politics,' but Plato is the 
great political thinker of Greece" (p. 184). 

There are numerous passages to which many political scientists would 
raise objection not only in criticism of the author's interpretation of his 
subject, but in some cases of his use of terms. An example of the latter is 
the following: "To Aristotle . . . citizenship means direct participation 
in the exercise of sovereignty. It does not mean as it means to-day, the 
right to share in the election of the sovereign." Is it true that citizenship, 
as at present conceived, means ability to partake in the choice of a sovereign? 
Most political scientists would surely, if forced to decide between the two 
definitions given, vote that the one ascribed to Aristotle is more in line with 
present thought than the one given by the author. Instances of this character 
could be easily multiplied. 

But as a whole the book is a creditable production of an earnest scholar. 
Its style is excellent— it is much more readable than the average work 
dealing with political theory. Perhaps the best summary that can be made 
of the volume would be: It is a good book on theory which an average 

man can read. 

Chester Lloyd Jones. 

University of Pennsylvania 



Cambridge Modern History. Volume X, The Restoration. Pp. xxix, 907. 

Price, $4.00. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1907. 
The treatment of the nineteenth century by the "Cambridge Modern History" 
very naturally gives rise to new difficulties to editors and authors alike. 
Apart altogether from the difficulties arising from the nearness of the 
historian to the events he is treating and the consequent difficulties of obtain- 
ing a proper perspective, there is the problem of the enormous volume of the 
material, which is in the main unorganized, and which has not yet been 
subjected to critical examination by the trained historian. Under these 
circumstances the monographic plan of the Cambridge history has here even 
greater advantage than in previous periods. In a new field of history the 
work of the specialist is of greatest value, and it is therefore with particular 
expectation that students have awaited the volumes of this great historical 
work on the last century. 

That the volume before us meets our expectations as fully as we had 
hoped is not true. There are excellent monographs, with plenty of detail, 
often 'coupled with a broad grasp of the subject, and a power of interpre- 
tation that is very illuminating. Among these is the second chapter by 
Professor Bourgeois, the one on the "Orleans Monarchy," though one might 
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quarrel with the over-emphasis of ministerial history at the expense of a 
more extended treatment of the tantalizingly suggestive allusions to great 
economic and social changes. We are told of the practical legislation to 
aid the industrial transformation, of the laws concerning a system of French 
railways, education, internal communications, the army, etc., but not a 
word of the features of these measures. And surely these are of equal 
importance with the much discussed, but very doubtful influence of Louis 
Philippe in laying the basis of his rule. "With a happier inspiration than 
that of the Parliamentary party, who would have compromised everything by 
premature repression, Louis-Philippe had himself laid the foundation of 
his monarchy" (p. 484). But if Professor Bourgeois is a sinner in this 
respect, others are so to a much greater extent. The Congresses and the 
Eastern question are treated by W. Allison Phillips, whose special studies 
in this field give to his three chapters the stamp of authority. But there is 
too much made of negotiations and of the motives of individuals. Is it not 
time to emancipate the history of the nineteenth century from this undue em- 
phasis of diplomatic relations ? The very excellent chapter by Professor Clap- 
ham, of the University of Leeds, on "Economic Changes" is no excuse for the 
extremely political nature of the treatment of so many of the other chapters. 
Professor Clapham's contributions will be of especial interest to readers of 
The Annals. The latter half of the chapter affords an excellent survey of 
the economic changes on the continent, corresponding to the industrial 
revolution in England. Of great interest and even more timely is the 
work of F. A. Kirkpatrick, M. A., in two chapters on "Spanish America," 
and the establishment of its independence. In the extended bibliography 
on these topics Professor Bourne's excellent work on Spain and America 
and Dr. Paxon's scholarly book on the Independence of the Spanish-American 
Colonies, are conspicuous by their absence. Mr. Bennian's short chapter (ten 
pages) on Canada would be of greater interest if it were not so much abbre- 
viated. Of foreigners contributing, there are, besides Bourgeois, already 
mentioned. Professor Segre, of the University of Rome, on Italy; Professor 
Altimira, of the University of Oviedo, on Spain ; and Professor Askenazy, of 
the University of Lemberg, on Russia and Poland. 

The history of the German Federation from 1815 to 1840, is well done 
by Professor Pollard, of the University of London, but there are curious 
omissions in the bibliography. For example, on the ZoUverein we find no 
mention of source material, not even for the text of the law and the 
treatise. This is the more conspicuous because of the report made by Mr. 
Bowering to Parliament in 1840, giving in translation nearly all the important 
documents on the question. Mr. Temperly, Fellow of Peterhouse, not 
"of fellow Peterhouse" (p. xx), gives what seems to me an able presen- 
tation of a well-known period of English history from 181S to 183.3. The 
first half of the treatment reveals an intimate knowledge of the foreign 
policy. Mr. Gooch, of Trinity College, continues the account to 1841 in a 
good chapter on Great Britain and Ireland. The chapters on the literary 
movements, one on "Literature in Germany," the other on "The Revolution 
in English Poetry and Fiction," are novel features of the volume, but of 
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greater interest to the readers of a journal of politics and economics is the 
chapter of Professor Nicholson, of the University of Edinburgh, on "British 
Economists." 

William E. Lingelbach. 
University of Pennsylvania. 



Casson, Herbert V. The Romance of Steel. Pp. xiv, 376. Price, $3.50. 

New York : A. S. Barnes & Co., 1907. 
The character of this book is best told in the words of the author's preface — 
"the first popular history of our greatest American industry." "The wonder- 
ful story of steel," continues the author, "is here told in such a way that 
those who have no technical knowledge of steel making may enjoy and 
appreciate the miracles that have been accomplished." Though written "after 
the manner of fiction, the facts have been gathered from the highest 
authorities." 

The rise of Carnegie, Prick, Phipps, and a dozen other steel magnates, 
the story of the Superior ore ranges and the tales of Pueblo and Birmingham 
are chapters which will appeal to everyone who ever saw a steel rail or a 
blast furnace. 

The book is all that the author claims for it. It is decidedly readable, 
despite an occasional complication of biographies. The title, however, may 
prove misleading. The person seeking a scholarly, or even complete, history 
of the iron and steel industry in this country will certainly be disappointed 
at the brief mention accorded the early history of iron making. Less than 
ten pages out of nearly 400 are allotted to the iron industry from 
1622 to 1847. Briefer biographies of some of the "thousand millionaires" 
could have made way very profitably for a more thorough historical setting. 
A millionaire is said to have a fascination for the average American mind, 
but at times Mr. Casson's eulogies detract from, rather than add to, the 
value of the book from the standpoint of interest in steel and its history. 

The volume is essentially a history and eulogy of the United States 
Steel Corporation, or, as we read in one place, "a story of money makers." 
Mr. Casson appears to have nothing but commendation for this gigantic 
industrial combine and its individual members. The final chapter forecasts 
a glowing future for steel in every field of activity, as glowing as could be 
expected from the most optimistic operator himself. The book is to be 
heartily recommended to all who would know the manner in which America's 
greatest industry came to be controlled by a relatively small group of men. The 
commercial, industrial, social, — in fact the entire body of the economic 
relations of the steel business are barely touched, the "money makers" and 
the "thousand millionaires" evidently having proved the more engrossing 
part of the romance. 

Walter Sheldon Tower. 

University of Pennsylvania. 



